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BATIK and BRUSH-BATIK 


Figure 1 


Part I:—BATIK. 


HE almost phenomenal success of this series of 

inexpensive manuals on the various Decorative 
Arts has persuaded us to publish yet another booklet— 
this time on the old craft of Batik and its modern 
simplified adaptation, “’ Brush-Batik." Space will 
not allow an exhaustive aecount of Batik's history and 
development (this is available elsewhere for the 
advanced artist who desires it), but it is proposed to 
give instructions, in as complete a form as possible, for 
the making of Batiks according to the principles of the 
recent Western revival. 
ORIGIN OF BATIK. 

Since the earliest days of their history, so far as we 
know it, Batik has been the national craft of the 
Javanese, and it is to them that we are indebted for 
this beautiful work. Batik, which is the actual 
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. Javanese word, is used for the decoration of the 
“ sarong,” the chief (and sometimes the only) garment 
of the native costume. This is practically always of 
cotton, usually imported from Europe. The design 
and colouring depends largely upon the district in 
which it is executed, each having its local character- 
isties, and again upon the class of the wearer, the more 
affluent affecting very elaborate examples whilst the 
poor man and his family have to be content with much 
simpler affairs, often made by the aid of blocks for 
applying the wax. The true Javanese, however, is not 
lightly tolerant of mechanical help, and this slight 
assistance in waxing for lower-grade work ig all that he 
will countenance. Printed Batiks, or rather printed 
imitations of Batik, which many of the women of the 
Western hemisphere do not scorn to wear would be 
rejected as utter rubbish by all but the very lowest of 
«Javanese society, 

Batik was introduced to Europe by Dutch colonists 
nearly three hundred years ago, but it is only within 
comparatively recent years that it has become popu- 
larized to any great extent. 16 is probably to Holland 
that we must look for the outstanding work in Batik- 
making, but very fine examples have also been produced 
in France, England and America, whither the craft 
has lately spread. 


COMPARISON OF JAVANESE WITH WESTERN BATIK. 

The modern conception of Batik differs from the 
Javanese more in respect of methods and application 
than in anything else. Designs have, of course, 
become Westernized, but we still take them to a 
certain extent from the original, and it is elsewhere 


that we must look for the greater disparities between 
the old and the new. 


(а) DIFFERENCE IN. METHODS. 


Although the same simplicity cannot be claimed for 
Batik as for most other crafts, the materials required 
seem few indeed when compared with those used by 
the Javanese. The latter, of course, carry the whole 
business through on their own account—making solu- 
tions to remove dressing in the cloth, making their 
various waxes, making their dyes—and this necessarily 
adds to the labour involved. But there are also certain 
distinet differenees, sueh as in applying the wax and 
in the order of colouring. The Javanese wax their 
designs almost exclusively with different varieties of 
** tjantings ” or pipettes, tools with which the average 
Westerner is unfortunately not too proficient, brushes 
usually taking their place. In dyeing, the natives 
always eommenee with blue, following with other tints 
afterwards, whereas we prefer to work with the palest 
shade first, superimposing the darker colours in order 


according to their depth. So far as removing wax is 
concerned, we have superseded the older method of 
boiling the waxed material by ironing between sheets 
of newspaper or by dipping in petrol. 


(b) DIFFERENCE IN APPLICATION, 


Tt is under this heading that we find the greatest 
departures from Javanese Batik. As already explained, 
Batik was originally used for decorating cotton 
clothing. Nowadays it is most generally employed 
as a means of decoration for silken fabrics which are 
then put to innumerable uses—dresses, jumpers, 
scarves, wraps. cushion covers, curtains, lampshades, 
handkerchiefs; all these may be charmingly treated in 
this craft. And beyond even this large scope, Batik 
is also applied to other fabries of all kinds, as well as 
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to wood, cork, leather, papier-maché (or pulp ware) 
and paper, thus extending the bounds of its utility te 
almost illimitable dimensions. 


Figure 2 


OUTLINE OF PROCEDURE, 


Before attempting to digest the details of the various 
processes, it is well to grasp the general idea of the 
stages of Batik making and their relation to one 
another. Briefly, these stages consist in:— 


Drawing the design upon the material. 
Waxing the parts to be preserved the original 
colour. 

Dipping in the first dye. 

Waxing parts to be kept this tint. 

Dipping in the second dye. 


Re-waxing and so on for as many dye-baths as 
required. 


Removing the wax, 
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Plate 1, 


Figure 3 


Figs. 2, 8 and 4 show a very simple Batik in three 
various stages. (2) This illustration depiets a plain 
piece of White Jap silk, the faint line representing the 
design which has been pounced on (described later in 
these pages), and the heavier markings denoting the 
portion to be left white being covered with wax. (3) 
The same material after immersion in the first (Red) 
dye bath. The wax has been removed so as to show the 
student the result of waxing and ** eraekle,"" the latter 
being shown by slight traces of dye in the white por- 
tions. (4) This shows the finished article, i.e., after 
the material has been waxed again, ‘‘ crackled,” and 
immersed in the final (Blue) dye bath and the wax 
removed. 

Directions. 
MATERIALS. 

Naturally, the first thought of the student is to 
select a material which she considers suitable for the 
article to be dyed. Almost any material can be used, 


$ Figure 4 
but crepe de chine or jap silk is the most suitable for 
the beginner. Tt is advisable to avoid loaded material, 


that is, a fabrie that has been treated with a prepara- 
tion to stiffen it. 


DESIGNING, 


There are various methods of designing Batiks, the 
design being either drawn or trace: 
For a simple Batik, such as is shown in Figs, 2, 3 and 4, 
the lines may be lightly sketched in with a soft degree 
drawing pencil, or as an alternative a design may be 
taken from a transfer pattern which ean be procured 
in а profusion of styles, Tt is not advisable to transfer 
the pattern to the material with a hot iron in the 
orthodox manner, for invariably the transferred design 
will show after the dyeing has been completed. 

Preference should be given to making a tracing of 


the design on a piece of tracing cloth. Then assuming 
that the necessary des 


d upon the material. 


ign has been traced in this 
manner, proceed to prick out the design or tracing 
with the point of a pin or needle, or, better still, a 
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tracing wheel. The reverse side of the tracing should 
then be smoothed off with very fine glass paper to 
remove any roughness that has been caused by the 
point penetrating the cloth. Stretch the material 
selected on a drawing board and pin the pricked 
tracing carefully on to the material, making sure that 
the design will cecupy the correct position; then with 
a pad of cotton wool which has been dipped into the 
pouncing powder, proceed to pounce the design. This 
consists in rubbing the tracing gently with the pad, 
thus causing the powder to filter through the holes in 
the tracing on to the material. The tracing should 
then be removed and the fabrie transferred to the 
Batik frame. 


WAXING. 

As previously mentioned, the wax prevents the dye 
from being absorbed by that part of the material to 
whieh it has been applied; therefore, the portion that 
is to remain white is painted over with a brush which 
has been dipped into the hot wax. This method is 
followed with regard to each dyeing, painting over with 
wax those portions that are to be preserved in the 
preceding colours. Melt a quantity of wax in a 
saucepan over a spirit stove. bearing in mind that too 
great a flame will cause the wax to smoke and give off 
an objectionable odour. At the same time it must be 
renlised that to boil the wax will destroy its dye 
resisting properties, due сате should be exercised 
avoid this. When applying the hot wax. 


to 
prevent clogging or brush marks by continually re- 


charging the brush. A wide flat brush is most suitable 
ыы D 


for large borders, but for lines or fine work of a similar 


nature a tjanting (pipette) should be used. 
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Figure 5 


. The correct use of this implement is obtained after 
a little practice. Dip the tool into the melted wax, 
wiping off any surplus before bringing it near the 
material. Draw the pipette towards you, holding it 
close to the material, but taking great care not to 
allow it to touch the material, otherwise the wax will 
become congealed. · Should the wax become set whilst 
the tool is in use, hold the reservoir and spout in the 
pan of hot wax for a moment, afterwards wiping as 
before. When using this tool, it is advisable to have 
the material being waxed laid down on a flat surface, 
in order to provide a rest for the hand. A sheet of 
oiled manilla paper should be placed immediately 
beneath the material, the oily nature of this paper 
preventing the work from sticking. 

CRACKLE, 


When the wax is thoroughly dry, the material should 
be erushed lightly between the hands to crack the wax, 
care being taken not to erush too much. In hot 
weather the wax is likely to remain soft, unless it is 
dipped into cold water, which will render it sufficiently 
brittle to take the crackle properly. 

DYEING, 

Wrysor & Newros’s dyes contain fixing medium, 
making them ready for use, and are supplied in 
twenty-seven tints. The dye bath is prepared by 
adding cold water to the Batik colour until the desired 
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Figure 6 
shade is obtained, exceptions being made in the case 
of Black and Dark Nigger Brown, which must be used 
without dilution and heated to a temperature of 90° 
Fahrenheit. The material should be steeped for thirty 
minutes in the ease of Black, or fifteen minutes in the 
case of Dark Nigger Brown, then dried and afterwards 


rinsed in cold water. 

All other Batik colours may be diluted with sufficient 
water to make one quart of dye to the 2-oz. bottle. 
Partly fill a bowl. with luke-warm water, add a few 
drops of Batik colour and stir well. It is advisable to 
try the colours first on a small piece of material so as 
to test the strength of the bath, bearing in mind that 
when dry the colour will be somewhat lighter in shade. 
By increasing the Batik colour or water, as the case 
av be, the desired strength may soon be attained. 


may 
bber gloves when dyeing and 


Always use a pair of ru 
see that the waxed material is thoroughly dry before 
immersing into the dye bath. The work must be 
evenly in the bath and stirred gently with a 


placed А 
Rinse the material 


glass rod for a few minutes. 
gla 
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thoroughly in clean water of the same temperature as 
the dyeing bath, and dry between blotting paper or 
hang in the usual manner. The processes of waxing 
and dyeing should be repeated for each colour. 


FINISHING, 

The next or final step is to remove the wax. Place 
the article between layers of newspapers and press with 
a hot iron, care being taken not to use the iron too 
hot, especially when the article under treatment is 
silk, as too much heat will tend to shrivel the fabric. 
Should any traces of wax remain after this treatment, 
steep the material in petrol for about twenty minutes. 
Petrol should never be used in a room where there is 
a naked light, and the windows should be open to allow 
the fumes to eseape. Dry the work thoroughly and 
iron again. 

Figure 1 gives an example of a neat Batik hand- 
kerehief, a piece of white crepe de chine which was 
treated in the following manner, After the design had 
been pounced upon the material in the way already 
described, the material was dipped without any 
previous waxing into a bath of Yellow Batik and hung 
up to Фу. In the seeond stage of the work those 
portions that were to be left yellow were painted out 
with hot wax, and after the wax had dried the material 
was immersed in Tangerine dye, the crackling of the 
wax being omitted. The third stage consisted in 
waxing the parts that had to be left Tangerine, 
eraekling when thoroughly dry, then dipping into a 
solution of Nigger Brown. The usual procedure was 
followed with regard to rinsing, and finally removing 
the wax by placing the article between newspapers and 
ironing. 


The colour scheme of the handkerchief in Figure 6 is 
Pale Green, Dark Green and Black. After the usual 
preliminaries, the material was dipped into Apple 
Green Batik, well diluted with water to give the pale 
in effect, When the material had been dried, the 
gn was painted out with wax and the material then 
Tn the final stage 
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de 
dipped into Peacock Green Batik. 
the parts to be left the second colour were also waxed 
out, crackled and dipped into a Black Batik bath, the 


wax being removed after the material had been allowed 


to dry. 


Figure 7 
The handbag illustrated was made from a half-yard 
of crepe de chine and was designed, waxed and dyed 
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before being made up. No mention has been made 
heretofore that various Batik colours may be mixed 
together so as to : 


ive at a certain shade. In this 
instance the material was dipped in a dilute mixture of 
Golden Brown, Nigger Brown and Yellow Batik 
colours. After the material had been thoroughly dried 
the whole of the baekground was waxed, leaving only 
the design unwaxed. It was then erackled and 


dipped into a bath of diluted Turquoise Blue, ironed 
and made up. 


As the craftworker progresses and 
proficient in the dyeing of var 


becomes more 


ious fabries, her mind 
will probably turn towards brightening the home, and 
Plate J in this booklet gives one or two colourful 


suggestions. 


The curtains in this instanee were made of casement 
cloth and were washed first to remove the dressing. 
They were then designed, waxed and treated with 
Yellow, Orange, Kingfisher Blue, Black and Golden 


Brown Batik colours. For the lampshade, jap silk was 


used, and after being dipped in Yellow, Searlet, Jade 
and Turquoise Blue Batik colours, freed from wax and 
dried, a fringe of dainty beads was affixed, the whole 
forming a very artistie shade. He 


avy jap silk was 
used for the table cover, and tl 


ie colour scheme 


confined to three colours—Turquoise Blue, Black and 
Red. 


Various other articles can be made to provide further 


decorations for the home, and many cheerful colour 


articles such as chair hacks, 
cushion covers, runners, table centres. ete. 


schemes сап be evolved for 
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Part II: —5RUSH-BATIK. 


As a delightful means of expressing artistic taste and 
individuality, Brush-Batik is particularly acceptable to 
those who, while desiring to decorate silk and other 
fabries, do not wish to go to the trouble of the waxing 
and dyeing processes involved in Batik, Brush-Batik, 
which may be employed for the adornment of scarves, 
wraps, table centres, cushion covers, lampshades and 
similar articles, does not require the use of these pro- 
cesses, and is consequently easier in manipulation than 
the older art of Batik. 

As in Batik, the most suitable materials for this work 
are erepe de chine and jap silk, although almost any 
other material will be found satisfaetory, providing 
that the lining ink will penetrate so as to prevent the 
running of the dyes. 

Brush-Batik colours are non-inflammable and require 
no special thinning medium other than water; they are 
therefore very economical, as one bottle of colour will 
produce three or four shades. 

Tf the directions given are carefully followed, no 
difficulties will arise to prevent the attainment of 
charming and distinctive results. 
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Method of Working. 


Figure 1 

The material should be stretehed and pinned down 
on a board or flat surface, over which a sheet of white 
blotting paper has been laid—see Figure 1. 

If the fabrie is sufficiently transparent it may be 
stretched over the seleeted design, and the outline 
copied through the material, a soft pencil being used, 
or the design may be drawn fairly heavily upon the 
blotting paper prior to stretching the material—see 
Figure 2, 


Figure 2 
Should the material not be transparent, a tr 
may 


ansfer 
be ironed on, or some original design lightly 
drawn on with a soft pencil. 


The outline of the design is then very carefully 
painted in with the speeial lining ink supplied for the 
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purpose (see Figure 3), using either Black, Brown or 
White Ink in accordance with the colour scheme in 
hand. When the outlining is finished, it must be ex- 
amined very carefully to make sure that the lines are 
unbroken and that the ink has thoroughly penetrated 
the silk. If this is not done properly, the dyes will run 
into each other and ruin the work. Sometimes, espe- 
cially on thick fabric, it is necessary to do the outlining 
on both sides of the material. Always take the pre- 
caution of stirring the ink immediately before use, and 
see that the brush (a Wiysor & Newron’s No. 1 Sable 
Hain) is not too fully charged. In fact, it is advisable 
to wipe the brush upon blotting paper to guard against 
over-filling. 


Figure 3 $ 


The outline finished, and any design between the silk 
and the blotting paper removed, the painting of the 
design outlined оп the fabrie is commenced with a 
water-colour brush charged lightly with Brush-Batik 
Colour. See Figure 4. The middle of the part it is 
desired to colour should always be the starting point. 
in order that the brush may not be charged with too 
much colour when nearing the outline. The running 
of colour outside the lines is thus avoided. 
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Figure 4 

When several colours are used in the same portion 
of the design, the lighter shades must be applied first. 

Shading should not be overdone. Diluted purple 
colour is suggested, as shading with Black gives too 
hard an effect. 

With ordinary саге all Wixsor & Newroy’s Brush- 
Batik Colours and Lining Inks are washable, The 
material should be washed in tepid water and then 
rinsed quickly. Wringing must be avoided, and the 
article hung at full length to dry. 

Materials for any kind of fabric painting must be 
chosen with care, cheaper grades with “ appret '" or 
“ loading ” being avoided, Loading may be detected 
by burning a small piece of the material, its presence 
being shown by somewhat slow combustion and by the 
ash which will retain traces of the silk’s original 
texture. Unloaded silks burn readily to an ash in 
which such traces are not discernible, 

For handkerchiefs and searves, an effective finish ean 
be obtained by a border of blended colours painted 
round the article. The part required for the border is 
thoroughly wetted with water and the painting begun 
with the darkest colour. Other colours are applied in 
order according to the depth of their tints, the palest 
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Figure 5 


being used last; for instance, if Mauve, Blue, Green 
and Yellow should be the colours chosen, patches 
should be made here and there first with Mauve, 
then Blue, afterwards Green, and finally with the 
Yellow in any part of the border left uncoloured. 
This must be done while the fabric is still wet. to 
enable the colours to run into each other. 
Figure 5 shows a picot edged handkerchief with this 
e style of border. In the floral corner design, Red was 
used for the petals and Yellow for the centre of the 
left-hand flower, and, as a contrast, the centre flower 
was treated with Cerise for the petals and with Blue 
for the centre. As a further contrast the remaining 
flower had Blue petals and a Red centre. The leaves 
were painted in with Apple Green, the markings being 
made with Lining Ink. The edging was then execut: 
in the manner described in the preceding paragr: 
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the colour scheme in this instance being Red, Blue 
and Yellow. 


Various examples of tastefully decorated articles 
are shown in the coloured illustration, Plate 2, and 
particulars of the various colour schemes are given 
here for the student's guidance. 

1.—A pale green crepe de chine scarf with a clematis 
design at each end. Black ink was used for the out- 
lining, and the following colours were used for shading 
the flowers and leaves. Mauve, both in full strength 
and diluted with water, gave the colour required for 
the flowers, whilst dilute Apple Green was used for 
the leaves, the darker portions being shaded in with a 
diluted solution of Brown. As the ends of the scarf 
were scalloped, the daintiness was further enhanced by 
painting the extreme edges to the depth of а quarter of 


an inch with ''Floresean " Gold Bronze mixed with 
Washable Medium. 


2.—A handsome eushion in orange coloured shot silk 
with a design of nasturtium and leaves. "The work was 
outlined in Black and the flowers were painted in three 
different shades of Yellow and Orange, the various tints 
being obtained by mixtures of the two dyes, both full 
strength and diluted. In addition, the natural mark- 
ings of the flowers were touched in with Red and 
Purple. The leaves were then coloured with Yellow, 
afterwards being shaded with Apple Green and Brown. 
The two effective borders at either end of the design 
were painted Red, Apple Green and Lilae, the colours 
being allowed to run into each other: the border hues 
were painted in with a heavy black outline. The 
cushion being finished off with silk tassels to mateh the 


colours of the flowers, a very tasteful effect was 
achieved. 
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Figure 6 


3.—This delicate silk shawl with wide fringes at 
either end is decorated with a rose design outlined in 
black, The roses were painted in Scarlet, shaded 
slightly with Purple, and the leaves were picked out in 


shades of Apple Green and Golden Brown. 


4.—A silk cushion of unique design. The whole was 
following colours were used. 
d with golden Brown mixed 
A very 


outlined in Black, and the 
The lady's hair was painte 
with Yellow, with delicate Brown shading. 
weak solution of Red was used for her hands and face, 
whilst her dress was painted with Red shaded with 
Purple. For the gentleman's tunic, shades of Brown 
were employed, for his hair Nigger Brown, and for his 
face and hands the same colours th 
painted in with Scarlet, shaded ee 


at were used for the 


lady. The roses were 
whilst the leaves were coloured in various 


Purple, 
shades of Green and Brown. 
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5.—Another scarf with clematis design, but this time 
the material used was mauve crepe de chine, with the 
flowers and leaves outlined in white. Purple, in 
various shades, was used for the flowers, and Apple 
Green and Brown for the leaves. 


6.—A cushion, of a square pattern with a Dutch 
design in the centre. Brush-Batik colours in Orange 
and Nigger Brown were used for the ship and windmill 
under a Blue sky. Fields and trees were painted in 
various shades of Apple Green, their shadows being 
touched in with Nigger Brown. 

Figure 6 illustrates а beige crepe de chine table 
centre with a conventional floral design, repeated on 
four sides. А departure was made from the usual rule 
in painting eaeh flower in different colours. After 
outlining in White, three of them were each painted in 
shades of one colour, Purple, Cherry Red and Peacock 
Green respectively. In the fourth flower, Orange and 
Tangerine were used in various strengths. "The stems 
in all eases were painted with Orange shaded with 
Brown. whilst the leaves were tinted with Apple 
Green. An outline of white ink was drawn all round 
the silk a quarter of an inch away from the extreme 
edge, and the border thus made was painted over with 
“ Floresean " Gold Bronze mixed with Washable 
Medium. A finishing touch was also added by painting 
in the stamens with gold. 
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| Winsor & Newton's 
Outfits, Colours and Materials for 
“ BATIK” 


^ 
Each 
s. d. 
Stove. 
o. 40 $ 
Other Outfits at 45/- and 21/- each. 
Batik Colours 
BLUES BROWNS REDS YELLOWS 
Blue Brown Brilliant Red Orange 
Heliotrope Dk. Nigger Brown Cerise Yellow 
Kingfisher Blue Golden Brown Cherry Red 
Lilac Nigger Brown Flame Black 
Navy Blue GREENS Red 
Purple Apple Green Salmon Pink Grey 
Sky Blue k Green Scarlet 
o Turquoise Tangerine 
Violet 
2.02, bottles ... 84. each 10-oz. (}-pint) bottles ... 2s. 9d. each 
J 30.oz. (1 pint) bottles ... 58. each 
(Tint Card on application.) Each 
s. d. 
Glass Rods 75 is 0 4 
Batik Wax, small tablets о 4 
] в E medium tablets 0 9 
а large tablets 14 
ngs or Pipettes 26 
racing Wheels for Pouncing РОЗ 16 
Blue Pouncing Powder, in screw-capped bottles ... "E 
Rubber Gloves per par 2 0 
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Winsor & Newton’s 


Outfits, Colours and Materials for 


* BRUSH-BATIK ” 


Illustration of 1 Outfit. 


Mach 
s. d. 
Experimental Outfit, containing necessary materials зо 
No. 1 Outfit, contai — 
Brush-Batik Colours, Lining Ink, Brushes, eic. 53 
No, 2 Outfit, containing :— 
Brush-Batik Colours, Lining Ink, Brushes, cte. тб 
Brush-Batik Colours 
In Loz. Bottles ... 64. each 
Apple Green Golden Brown Purple 
Black Grey Red 
Blue Heliotrope Salmon Pink 
Brilliant Red Kingfisher Blue Ses 
Brown 
Cerise у 


Cherry Red ger Brown Turquoise 

Dk. Nigger Brown nge Violet 

Flame Peacock Green Yellow 
Lining Ink, Black, Brown, White ... 6d. per bottle 


FULL LIST ON APPLICATION. 
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` Winsor & Newton’s 
BOOKLETS 


on the 


DECORATIVE ARTS 


No. 


Pig 


Price 

. 1. “ Вепавсо.” Ап’ Interesting Revival of the Old 
Italian Renaissance Work ose or Sel) dd. 
2. '' Dargeena '" Painting on Fabric а . dd. 
ое ee ae act, а: 
4. Stencilling in Oil Colours and Bronzes ... e. Ad. 
. b. Pen-Painting S INEO ET ELEME £56 
. 6. The Art of '' Newinlac '"' Decoration ad .. 0d. 
. 7. Lampshade Making and Painting A an (ХВ 
.8. “Batik” and " Brush Batik... 9... — .. 6d. 
9. Pattern Painting . sae its d Med; 
10. ‘* Fleuretex,” the Art of Modelling in Rubber ... 6d. 


A complete catalogue of Winsor & Newton's. Outfits, 


Colours and Materials for the Decorative Arts 
may be obtained gratis from any 
Artists’ Colourman, or 
on application 
direct 
to 


Winsor & Newton, Ltd., 
37-40, Rathbone Place, 
London, W.1, England. 


